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his hearers, and divers of them were in a tender, 
seeking state; some having lately left them and 
come to Friends’ meetings—so that his testi- 
mony would be likely to be confirming to those 
newly convinced. May the Lord prosper his 
own work. 


On second-day, Philip Dorland and wife being 
with us, we returned to their house through a 

Next day, we set out for Kingston, and rode} tedious snow-storm, but did not arrive there till 
thirty miles; lodged at Joseph Farris’s ; and|late at night. This morning, Nicholas Holmgs 
the day following had a large meeting in thatjand Elihu Hoag took leave of me, in order to 
neighborhood, among a people very little ac-| return home, but Elihu came back before noon. 
quainted with Friends—but it ended well. On| Next day, I rested at Philip Dorland’s, being 
seventh-day, I rested at Aaron Brewer’s, and| fully of the mind that rest is as necessary as 
wrote home to my dear wife and friends. Aaron | labor; for it issometimes needful to retire, in 
and his wife are tender, kind Friends; they | order to see and understand what is proper and 
came into Society by convincement, and appear| right for us to do. It has become customary 
to be well grounded in the principles of Truth :| with some Friends who travel in Truth’s service, 
they are also very useful in the neighborhood, | to push on as fast as they well can, in order to 
and a meeting is kept up at their house. In a| get through an extensive visit in a short time. 
little review of my labors and travels in this| But for some years past, I have not been able to 
land, my soul bas great cause to worship God in| see that such running visits will answer for me. 
deep humility and fear ; for he itis that clothes} It was the track I first set out upon ; but I found 
with strength from day to day, to proclaim his | there was need to watch against self in all its 
everlasting Truth in the demonstration of the| shapes, and to be careful that nothing actuates 
Spirit and with power. Blessed be his excel-|us like glorying that we have performed a long 
lent and holy name, who will yet exalt the stand-| journey in a short time. I therefore leave it as 
ard of Truth, and make it glorious. a caution, that nothing like haste to get through 

29th. Attended meeting at Aaron Brewer’s| in a short time should have place in our reli- 
in the forenoon, and had another in the after-| gious engagements. It is not enough only to 
noon, a few miles westward : both were large and | feel a draught toa place, but when there (espe- 
higkly favored opportunities. Truth’s testi-| cially when remote from home) it is needful to 
mony reigned triumphantly over all, and the/ feel after the mind of Truth, that we may know 
holy arm was magnified. Near the close of the| what there is for us to do. Even to this day, 
afternoon meeting, a Methodist teacher stood up | whenever I look back over my visit tothe Southern 
and wished liberty to speak a few words; and | States, it affords me but little satisfaction, be- 
no one making any reply, he proceeded, and | cause I went through in more haste than I think 
told the people to lay aside their prejudices, and | was best. But in my visit to the Eastern States 
receive the things they had heard delivered ; for|it was quite different. I took time, moved 
be had to testify among them that the truths,slowly, and felt my way from place to place ; 
of the everlasting gospel had been preached to|and some of the ground I went over several 
them. After adding a little more he sat down, | times, the last visits being generally the most 
and seemed much affected, having delivered| favored. So that’I have this counsel to those 
himself in a tender, feeling, manner ; and I felt'who travel in the service of the gospel, that 
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when we are clearly convinced and give up to 
the call to go forth, let us endeavor strictly to 
attend to the directions of the great Lawgiver 
and Shepherd who puts forth his own, and 
goeth before them. 

The Ist of the Ist mo. 1800, we attended 
their fourth-day meeting at Adolphustown, 
chiefly in silence. Being about to leave these 
parts, on a review of my public labors among | 
the people, I have often been led to enlarge on | 
the doctrine of baptism, and to show the wide | 
difference between that of John, which was out- | | 
ward and amie: and that of Chirst which | 
is spiritual an ng ;—that John’s ministry, | 
as he was thes: offers of Christ, was only | 
preparatory, i t he stood as with the fore- | 
finger pointing to Christ, and directing those | 
whom he baptized to the Lord Jesus to be bap- | 
tized of him, as the great fulfiller of the law 
and the prophets, the antetype, in whom all the 
shadows and figures do end ;—and that now, | 
under this glorious gospel dispensation and son- 
ship, there was no more need of the outward 
form and outward water. Paul justly observed 
that the kingdom of Heaven stands not in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings and carnal or- 
dinances ; but in righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. I have, also, often been 
largely opened to set forth the gospel state, 
which is a pure state, inwardly felt and experi- 
enced, as true obedience is yielded to the gift 
of Divine grace manifested in man, which puts 
an end to sin, and brings in everlasting righte- 
ousness. Many times, in treating upon these 
things, my mind has likewise been livingly i 
opened to set forth the true spiritual worship, | 
which stands in the true and perfect obedience ; | 
keeping to an inward watchfulness and exercise 
in the pure measure received of (tod, and out | 
of all and everything that is of self and self. | 
workings. Here, many times, the true church | 
and true worship were exalted over and above | 


' David Barker’s. 
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there came another rough company, intending 
as we thought, to have a high time of low di- 
version ; but on finding who was there, they 
soon went off. Next morning early,weset out, and 
before noon reached the head of the bay, or carry- 
ing place between the bay of Canty and Lake 
Ontario. We had travelled several miles on the 
ice, but now found it getting weaker, so that it was 
unsafe to venture further on it; so we again cross- 
ed the bay, though not without danger, and put up 
at a tavern. On 7th day, a motion was made to 
have a meeting in the neighborhood, and we 
stayed till next day, that notice might be spread. 

On first-day, the 5th, a large collection of raw 
people got together, and it seemed in the public 
service like beating on rocks ; however, we were 
not dissatisfied that we had a meeting with them, 
concluding ruth’s testimony did not suffer 
thereby. Next day, we went on to David 
Barker’s, and again attended meeting at Friends’ 
meeting-house on fourth-day; it was an open, 
good time, to the tendering of many hearts. 
Thence, accompanied by David Barker and wife, 
we went to West Lake, and had a large meeting 
which held upwards of three hours; it also was 
ahighly favored season. We then visited a 
number of families, several of them newly con- 
vnced persons, who will, if faithful, come for- 
ward in the Truth: after which we returned to 
In the retrospect of the week 
past, I do not see that I could have spent it 
more to my satisfaction. But, O my soul, keep 
upon the watch ; for thou knowest not how soon 
thou mayest take the lust step in time; and it 
is an awful consideration to pass from visible to 
invisible things. 

In passing through this country I have en- 
'deavored to demean myself amongst the people 
as becomes an embassador of Christ. I find it 
needful and right to put up with such fare as 
_they have, with cheerfulness, though it may 
sometimes be coarse. We do not go from house 


the false church and false worship; and the | | to house for the sake of a living, but for the 
testimony of Truth was held up to the people | good of souls,—for the honor of God and the 
against priestcraft, hireling ministry, wars and | peace of our own minds: and feeling the love 
fightings, and oaths and swearing. The views | of Christ in our hearts to draw us among the 
of Friends on these subjects, and their reasons | poor, why should they be faulted in entertaining 


for refusing to join in with them, were advanced, 
and the power of Truth often rose high with 
clearness and Divive authority. And although | 
meetings have frequentiy held from two and a| 
half to three hours, the people continued in 
yreat stillness and attention. Let all the praise 
be given to the Lord Most High, who is forever 
worthy. Amen. 
2d. We set out in order to see Friends at 
Niagara, and the first night lodged at a very 
poor tavern; Philip Dorland, Elihu Hoag and 
myself being in company. There were a good 
‘many people there, who soon fled as chaff before 
the wind; and we lay down on the floor before 
a great fire in the common room. After awhile 


us, when they do the best they can under their 
present circumstances? [| am the more partic- 
ular in leaving these remarks, because much 
hurt has been done by a fault-finding disposition 
in some travellers, even in Truth’s service. In 
some instances, where the instruments have 
been much favored in meeting, but coming to a 
house where things were not to their liking, for 
want of a patient guarded care, there have been 
evidences of a will not sufficiently subdued. 
Here harm has been done, and the service of 
such very much laid waste. Let us, therefore, 
who are concerned to Travel on truth’s account, 
gird up the loins of our mind, watch and be 
sober; let us endeavor, through meekness, gen- 
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tleness and long-suffering patience, to exemplify 
the doctrines of Truth that we are called to 
publish, and in all our conduct to support its 
precious testimonies in the eyes of the people. 

12th. Again at Friends’ meeting-house, a 
large gathering and highly favored opportunity, 
not soon to be forgotten by some present. It 
was a parting season, in which much tenderness 
appeared, the love of Christ cementing our 
spirits in the gospelof peace. The two follow- 
ing days, we visited some families, and rode to 
Aaron Brewer’s near Kingston. 15th. Hada 
meeting at his house, to good satisfaction ; next 
day, after a baptizing time in the family, we set 
out for Elizabethtown, and had a tedious ride of 
upwards of fifty miles, the snow being deep and 
the roads not beat, till we reached Mathew 
Howard’s, where we tarried till the 19th, and 


no cause to complain, for marvellously kind 
has the holy Shepherd of Israel been, in sup- 
porting and bearing me up through many hard- 
ships, and permitting me to return to my dear 
family and friends in peace ; so that I can say, 
Return, O my soul, to the place of thy rest ; for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

In a retrospect of the loving kindness and 
tender dealings of my God, I can say he isa 
good Master, and rewardeth his servants to the 
full. The just throughout all generations past, 
have had to speak well of his name, and so will 
the faithful, throughout all succeeding times. 
He is God and changeth not; his ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are 
peace; if we, on our part, are but faithful to 
him, we shall find them to be so. The more atten- 
tive we are to his holy counsel, the greater will be 
the flow of sweet peace to our souls. The more 


a solid, profitable season. After dinner, we had | we are given up to follow him in the way that 


had a meeting in the neighborhood, which was | 


an opportunity in Mathew’s family, and took 
leave of each other in nearness of affection. The 
snow was falling and the roads heavy, but we 


set out and travelled about fifteen miles in ‘i 


! 





he is graciously pleased to lead us, the more 
nearly we become united to him who is the liv- 
ing Vine. Here, we know our abiding to be 
in him, the way, the truth, and the life; and 


sleigh ; there being four of us in company, Philip | here, as obedience keeps peace with knowledge 
Dorland, Elihu Hoag, Samuel How and myself. | there will be a bringing forth fruits to the glory 

23d. After a tedious, fatiguing journey, the | of the Father and the comfort of our own souls. 
snow being deep and the road not much broken, | Much has been done for us, and where much 
we reached Montreal, and put up at a private, has been forgiven, how ungrateful should we 
house where they wereall French people. They, be, if we did not love much. Oh! that the 
were civil to us; but it was an evening in which | called of God everywhere may become the cho- 


my mind was clothed with sorrow, in reflecting | 
upon the great superstition that prevails among 
the people. The old woman of the house wore 
her crucifix hanging round her neck, and the 
younger branches of the family were very merry 
all the evening. If I could have conversed 
with them, I should have mentioned something 
for,their consideration ; but as they could neither 
speak English nor understand it, I sat quietly , 
sorrowing for the evils, blindness and ignorance | 
that are owing to the abominations of priest- | 
craft. My soul pities them, and my prayers’ 
are that their eyes may be opened to see, and | 
their hearts to understand the things that be- | 
long to their everlasting peace. 

On second-day morning, the 27th, we left 
Montreal, and crossed the river St. Lawrence, 
on the ice, it being about five miles wide ; thence 
going by way of St. Johns, we reached Nicho- 
las Holmes’s at Ferrisburg in Vermont, on the 
29th. After calling at Thomas Robirson’s, 
where I received letters from home, we went 
on, and reached Hudson meeting on first-day, 
being the first we had attended since leaving 
Mathew Howard’s, in Canada. On second-day 
evening, the 3d of 2nd month, we got to Isaac | 
Hallock’s, and after the Quarterly meeting of 
Nine Partners, | came directly home, where I 
found my family in good health, and glad to see 
me safely returned. My ride on horseback was 
somewhat fatiguing, yet on the whole, I had 


sen of him,—that they may grow in good liking 
before him, as willows by the water-courses, 
and that they may be as the good ground, 
bringing forth some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold. Then would their peace 
flow as a river, and their righteousness as the 
waves of the sea; their bread would be sure, 
and their waters would not fail. 

(To be continued.) 





Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Geér- 
manica,’—a translation of @ manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

PREFACE. 

To those who really hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; and who therefore long to know 
what righteousness is, that they may copy it; to 
those who long to be freed, not merely from the 
punishment of sin after they die, but from sin 
itself while they live on earth; and who there- 
fore wish to know what sin is, that they may 
avoid it: to those who wish to be really justified 
by faith, by being made just persons by faith ; 
and who cannot satisfy either their consciences 
or reasons by fancying that God looks on them 
as right, when they know themselves to be 
wrong, or that the God of Truth will stoop to 
fictions, mis-called forensic, which would be con- 
sidered false and unjust in any human court of 
law: to those who cannot help trusting that union 
with Christ must be something real and substan- 
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tial, and not merely a metaphor and a flower of 
rhetoric: to those, lastly, who cannot help seeing 
that the doctrine of Christ in every man, as the 
indwelling Word of God, the Light who lights 
every one who comes into the world, is no peculiar 
tenet of the Quakers, but one which runs through 
the whole of the Old and New Testaments, and 
without which they would both be unintelligible, 
just as the same doctrine runs through the whole 
history of the early Church for the first two cen- 
turies, and is the only explanation of them ;—to 
all these this noble little book will recommend 
itself; and may God bless the reading of it to 
them, and to all others no less. 

As for its orthodoxy; to evangelical Christians, 
Martin Luther’s own words ought to be sufficient 
warrant. For he has said he owed more to this 
than to any other book, saving the Bible and St. 
Augustine. Those on the other hand, to whom 
Luther’s name does not seem a sufficient guaran- 
tee, must recollect that the author of this book 
was a knight of the Teutonic order; one who 
considered himself, and was considered, as far as 
we know, by his contemporaries, an orthodox 
member of the Latin Church ; that his friends 
and disciples were principally monks, exercising 
a great influence in the Catholic Church of taeir 
days, and that during the hundred and seventy 
years which elapsed between the writing of this 
book and the Reformation, it incurred no eccle- 
siastical censure whatsoever, in generations which 
were but too fond of making men offenders for a 
word. 

Not that I agree with all which is to be found 
in this book. It is for its noble views of 
righteousness and of sin that I honor it, and 
rejoice at seeing it published in English, now for 
the first time, from an edition based on the per- 
fect manuscript. But even in those points 
in which I should like to see it altered, I am 
well aware there are strong authorities against 
me. * * * But God forbid that I should wish to 
make such a man as the author of the “ Theo- 
logia Germanica” an offender for a word ! 

One point more may be worthy of remark. In 
many obscure passages of this book, words are 
used, both by their author and by the translator, 
in their strict, original, and scientific meaning, 
as they are used in the creeds, and not in that 
meaning which has of late crept into our very 
pulpits, under the influence of Locke’s philoso- 
phy. When, for instance, it is said that God is 
the substance of all things ;—this expression, in 
the Lockite sense of substance, would mean that 
God is the matter or staff of which all things are 
made, which would be the grossest Pantheism ; 
but “substance,” in the true and ancient mean- 
ing of the word, as it appears in the Athanasian 
Creed, signifies the very opposite, namely, that 
which stands under the appearance and the 
matter; that by virtue of which a thing has its 
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have any; and thus, in asserting that God is the 
substance of all things, this book means that 
every thing (except sin, which is no thing, but 
the disease and fall of a thing) is a thought of 
God. 

So again with eternity. It will be found in 

this book to mean not merely some future end- 
| less duration, but that ever-present moral world, 
governed by ever-living and absclutely necessary 
laws, in which we and all spirits are now; and 
in which we should be equally, whether time and 
space, extension and duration, and the whole 
material universe to which they belong, became 
nothing this moment or lasted endlessly. 

I think it necessary to give these cautions, be- 
cause by the light of Locke’s philosophy little or 
nothing will be discovered in this book, and what 
little is discovered, will probably be utterly mis- 
understood. 

If any man wishes to see clearly what is herein 
written, let him try to forget all popular modern 
dogmas and systems, all popular philosophies, and 

| be true to the letter of his Bible, and to the in- 
| stincts which the indwelling Word of God was 
| wont to awaken in his heart, while he was yet a 
' little unsophisticated child ; and then let him be 
| sure, that he will find in this book, germs of wider 
and deeper wisdom than its good author ever 
| dreamed of ; and that those great spiritual laws, 
which the author only applies, and that often in- 
consistently, to an ascetic and passively contem- 
plative life, wilk hold just as good in the family, 
in the market, in the senate, in the study, ay, 
and teach him the way to lead, in whatsoever 
station of life he may be placed, a truly man-like, 

because a truly Christ-like and God-like, life. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Torquay, Lent, 1854. 


[To be continued.] 


THE USE OF TRIALS. 

It is not in the light and sunny places of the 
wilderness that the traveller most sweetly reposes. 
It is under the shadow of a great rovk, or in 
the depth of a sequestured valley; and so it is 
with a Christian. The sun of prosperity withers 
our joys, and changes the green leaves into the 
sickly colors of autumn. Adversity is like the 
winter, which prepares the ground for the recep- 
tion of the seed, and for the rich and glowing 
luxuriance of spring-time. 


Having in my youth notions of severe piety, 
(says a celebrated Persian writer,) 1 used to rise 

| in the night to watch, pray, and read the Koran. 
| One night when I was engaged in these exercises, 
| my father, a man of practical virtue, awoke while 
I was reading. “Behold,” said I to him, thy other 
children are lost in irreligious slumber, while [ 
alone wake to praise God.”’ ‘Son of my soul,”’ 
said he, “it is better to sleep, than to wake to 


form, its life, its real existence, as far as it may! remark the faults of your brethren.” 
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LETTER FROM LADY GUYON TO A YOUNG MIN- 
ISTER. 


Sir :—The singleness of spirit and candor, 
with which you have written to me, please me 
much. You are about to preach the gospel of 
Christ. In answering your letter, I will avail 
myself of the confidence you have placed in me, | 
and endeavor to make one or two suggestions. 

And in the first place, I would observe that 
a person in the responsible and solemn situation | 
which you are called, should never preach osten- | 
tatiously. In other words, be careful never to 
preach with the purpose of showing your intel- 
lectual power, your learning, and eloquence. 
Preach in a plain, simple manner; and let me 
add, that the matter is still more important than 
the manner. Preach nothing but the gospel,— 
the gospel of the kingdom of God. And per- 
mit me to say further, it is exceedingly desirable, 
that you should preach it as a kingdom near at 
hand, as something not a great way off, but to be 
received and realized now. Aim at the heart. 
If men seek the kingdom of God within them, 
in the exercise of faith, and in right dispositions, 
instead of seeking it in outward ceremonies and | 
practices, they will not fail to find it. 

Another remark [ have to make is this. Al- 
ways remember that the soul of man was) 
designed to be the Temple of the living God. | 
In that temple, framed for eternity, he desires | 
to dwell much more than in temples made with 
human hands. He himself built it. And when, | 
in the exercise of faith, we permit him to enter, 
he exercises there a perpetual priesthood. God, 
therefore, is ready to come, and to take up bis 
abode in the heart, if men are desirous of it. 
But men themselves have something to do. 
Teach those to whom you preach, to disengage | 
their minds from the world, to be recollected and 
prayerful, and with sincerity and uprightness to 
seck, in the language of the prophet, ‘the Lord 
and his strength—seek his face evermore.’ 

Again, to render your preaching truly ef- 
fective, it must be the product of love, and of | 
entire obedience to the spirit of God; flowing 
from a real inward experience, from the fulness | 
of a believing and sanctified heart. And if this| 
be the case, your sermons will not, I think; par- 
take of a controversial spirit, which is much to 
be avoided. Men who are controversial, led 
away by strong party feelings, are apt to utter! 
falsehoods, when they think they are uttering 
the truth. Besides nothing, so far as I can per 
ceive, so much narrows and dries up the heart 
as controversy. | 

Shall I be permitted to make one other sug-| 
gestion? It is very desirable, in the early part 
of your ministry especially, that you should 
spend a portion of your time, and that perhaps 
not a small portion, in communion with God in 
retirement. jet your soul first be filled with 
God’s spirit ; and then, and not otherwise, will 





of him. 
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you be in a situation to communicate of that di- 
vine fulness to others. No man can give what 
he has not, or if a man has grace, but has it in 
a small degree, he may, in dispensing to others, 
impart to them what is necessary to himself. Let 
him first make himself one with the great Foun- 
tain, and then he may always give or be the 


‘instrument of giving without being emptied. 


How wonderful, how blessed are the fruits 
when the preacher seeks the divine glory alone 
and lets himself be moved by the spirit of God! 
Such a spirit can hardly fail of gaining souls to 
Him, who has redeemed them by his blood. 
Preach in this manner, and you will find that 
your sermons will be beneficial to yourself as 
well as others. Far from exhausting you, they 
fill you more and more with God, who loves to 
give abundantly, when without seeking our- 
selves, and desirous of nothing but the promo- 
tion of his own glory, we shed abroad what he 
give us upon others. 

And on the other hand, how sad are the effects, 
when men preach with other views and on other 
principles; men, who honor God with their lips 
when their hearts are far from him. And they 
are not more injurious to others than they are 
miserable to themselves. God has created them 
on purpose to make them infinitely happy by 
possessing him, but they make themselves utter- 
ly miserable by striving to possess all things out 
I close with simply adding my sup- 
plication, that God may not only instruct you 
in the things which I have mentioned, but more- 
over may place you ina situation which will be 
most accordant with the diviue glory and your 
own good. 

JEANNE M. B. De La Motue Guyon. 


A SENTENCE FOR THE TIMES. 


“ Casting alt your care on him, for he careth for you.” 


The great measure of the worth of any religion 


is its durability to hejp men. Religion is the 
son of want and weakness. Moses in old times 
put the worship of Jehovah to this test, when 
he said, ‘‘ For what nation is there so great, who 
hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our 
God is in all things that we call upon him for?” 

Now, if the old Jewish economy had this pri- 
vilege, certainly the Christian dispensation was 
not less. We in the gospel are nearer to God 
than were the old Jews, not further off. And 
if the Lord their God was nearer unto them for 
all that they called on Him for, certainly He is 
not less near to us. 

The present is a time for testing the practical 
worth of one’s religion. A sweeping season of 
calamity has passed over the land: anxiety, sor- 
row, want, perplexity, are inmates now in many 
a dwelling where before they were strangers. 
Now is the time to discern between him that 
hath and him that hath not an Almighty helper. 
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Now is the time when some men, who. seem to} the brain and heart. “This must be treated as a 
the eyes of the world to have lost all, may glori-|disease* We must say to ourselves as David 


fy their Father in heaven, by a cheerful serenity of| did, ‘‘ This is my infirmity, yet I will remember 


demeanor, which seems wonderful to those who 
know not its hidden source. 

Whatever doors may be closed on them, what- 
ever reliance may have failed, there is one dno 
which is open wider than ever now—the door 
of that secret place where they find their Father | 
to cast their care on Him. They must go, not, 
in formal phrases, learned by rote, but in gen- 
uine heart-openings, such as one friend useth | 
with another. Like the disciples, when they! 
had buried their dead friend, they must “ go and 
tell Jesus.” 

What a heart-eating word is that one little 
one—care. It has in it an indefiniteness, an 
uncertain fearfulness; it pertains to a creature 
who cannot seea step before him—who is every 
moment exposed to unforeseen calamities and 
reverses. It has in it all of man’s poverty—a 
poverty which is born with him, and lives with 
him, and is the twin and intimate companion of 
his soul, and which none of the things that are 
called riches or honor can alleviate or lesen in 
the smallest degree. In all the great straits and 
necessities of our condition here, an emperor is 
as poor asa slave; he can no more know the 
future ; he can no more control the forces of na- 
ture ; he can no more fend off death; he can no 


more redeem his Joved ones from its power. 
Hence care sits as close to the skin under ermine 
and jewelry as under rags. 

No religion but the Christian ever had a sen- 
tence like this, ‘Casting all your care on him, 


for he careth for you.”” Many philosophers and 
wise men of antiquity would have leaped for joy 
at such a message, but none such came to them. 
The lilies of the field and the fowls of the air 
were just the same in their day as in any other, 
but not till Christ explained their higher and 
more beautiful significance, did the world under- 
stand that a Father’s protection and care were 
written even in the inflexible course of nature. 

We who have a God to care for us, should 
show that we have so great a refuge—we must 
cast our cares on Him. We all know what this 
means in earthly language. A man says, “I 
have put all that care on so-and-so ;” it means 
he has discharged his mind of it—he is free to 
give his thoughts to something else—he has for 
the present done with it, for he has secured its 


the years of the right hand of the Most High.” 
Having gone to God and spread our case, what- 
ever it is, before him, we must, by a firm exer- 
cise of will, resolve to treat it asa thing disposed 
of; we must divert our mind from it—we must 
resolutely resolve not to allow ourselves to brood 
over it, and when the shiver of anxiety comes 
on us, we must divert it by a resolute filling of 
the mind with duties. 

Though God seem long to delay to appear for 
us—though the difficulties, far from seeming 
less, grow more, the storm darker, the hail and 
rain more blinding, still we must with resolute 
will believe that God has heard us, is hearing 
us, and is now doing all that is best to be done, 
and all that, if we stood where he does, we should 
ask him to do for our relief. 

There is something sublime and magnanimous 
in this faith in God. We have not many chan- 
ces of showing magnanimity Godward. Gener- 
ally speaking our intercourse is all receiving, and 
there is no chance to give. It is only in this 
matter of faith there is a chance for a man to be 
generous and magnanimous. Yes, he may say, 
I will believe only the largest, noblest and most 
beautiful things of my God. Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust to him. He has said He 
will care forme. He has bid me cast my care 
on him, and I have done it; and though I see 
no ray of light, nor know uot from whence help 
is coming, yet I know He is helping me, and 
will help me; and though I should die without 
secing my prayer answered, | will bind his word 
to my heart, 1 will profess my faith in him with 
my last breath, I will take his promise into 
eternity, and claim its fulfilment at the foot of 
his throne. —H. B. Stowe. 


(BY REQUEST.) 
Extract selected for the Intelligencer. 


“The injudicious and exclusive cultivation 
of the intellect, is characteristic of our age and 
people, and its effects are already too apparent 
in the number of smart men among us; of 
sharp, keen business men—of men with an eye 
always to the main chance, who are everywhere 
around us, and in almost every pursuit of life. 
Thin, excitable, quick-moving, sharp visaged 


being properly attended to. So, when we go to/men,a prey to dyspepsia and weak nerves ; men 
God and cast our care on him, we lift it from our | whose recreations are sensual, and whose very 
own souls, and come away from the interview as/ religion is based on business calculations. The 
one who has left a weight behind. But there | moral training of the youths of a Democratic 
are times of relaxed nervous energy—times of | government like ours, is particularly important, 
weakness, when though we say in words, “ Lord, | because ita stability rests upon the virtue of the 
I believe,” yet the burden still remains on us.' people. Intelligence, without moral principle, 
Just as in weakened bodily tissues the blood |is not sufficient for its preservation. That may 
congests, and the relaxed fibre has no power to, build cities, may dot the country over with cul- 
throw it off ; so there is a congestion of care about | tivated farms and pleasant villages, may bind 
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its different parts together by chains of railroads 
or spread telegraph wires over it like a gueat net- 
work, may erect colleges and schools, may estab- 
lish armies and build navies, but without virtue 
there is no sure basis, and the whole superstruc- 
ture must, therefore eventually fall. Amid 
much that is good, no discerning eye can fail to 
see among us much also that is wrong. 

Monster evils fester in the very heart of society; 
peculations of the public funds are committed 
by those into whose hands they are entrusted ; 
unscrupulous men are elected to places of power 
and trust; mobs and riots defy authority, and 
trample private rights in the dust. All this 


calls loudly for reform, and such reform as 
youth can 
* 


effect. 
*~ « 


only the virtuous education of 
* * * * * * 

An error into which too many of our youths 
are liable and prone to fall, is that of too great 
impatience under restraint, too eager a desire for 
personal liberty and independence, and too little 
respect for the authority of thuse in whose care 
they must for the time be placed. This spirit 
leads inevitably to discontent and murmurings ; 
a feeling of hostility is engendered between the 
teacher and his pupil, and a serious obstacle 
thereby interposed to his successful advancement. 
And not only during his school-days will its dis- 
advantages be felt. When he shall go forth on 
the arena of manhood, he will necessarily find, 
if he finds it not earlier, that his own particular 
convenience and pleasures must frequently give 
place to the general good of society. As a 
member of the community, he is bound to sup- 
port its good order, and obey, even if it be 
sometimes irksome and restraining upon his pro- 
pensities to do so, the laws enacted for the gen- 
eral weal. Every immoral habit which he in- 
dulges, therefore, just so far unfits him for so- 
cial life, as it is adverse to those fundamental 
principles upon which society is founded; and 
just in proportion to the number and nature of 
his vices, will be the inferiority of the ingredi- 
ents which go to form the particular level he 
will assume in his intercourse with men. 

No young man, unless hardened by vice, 
would prefer a life of viciousness to one of rec- 
titude. In his better moments, even the most 
depraved will discover a spark of that holy fire 
within him which burned so brightly and re- 
provingly at his first wanderings from the path 
of duty. There is, I feel persuaded, a some- 
thing in the breast of every one, except the 
utterly abandoned, which, could it be but ten- 
derly nurtured and developed, would spring up 
into greeness and beauty. 


8th mo., 16, 1858. STUDENT. 


Order.—Order will make our duty and busi- 
ness easy and agreeable, and the chief point 
of order is a right state of mind. 
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CREATION PROGRESSIVE. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 

Whether we look to the inspired record in 
Genesis, or the disclosures of geology, we are 
taught that the work of creation was a progres- 
sive one. First, there may have been a time 
when the earth was simply mineral; then it 
appears clothed with plants; animals in due time 
come forth to browse upon them ; and, as a com- 
pletion, man stands up to gaze with intelligent 
eye upon the whole. There is a unity cf plan 
running along all this series. The plant, when 
it comes, is higher than the mineral—a new 
power, the vital, has been superinduced; buat 
still the organic is dependent for the nourish- 
ment on the inorganic, and all the forces which 
operate in the mineral are active in the plant. 
Look at the more complicated ecrystals—-look at 
the frost-works on our flag-stones and windows, 
so like the tree in their ramifications—and you 
at once see that powers are operating there which 
are to appear in a more advanced form in the 
plant. When the animal appears, it has some- 
thing not in the plant—in particular, it has a 
power of sensation and voluntary motion; but 
still it retains all the power that is in the min- 
eral, and is dependent for food on the vegetable; 
and so clearly are the plant and brute allied, that 
it is difficult to draw a line which will decidedly 
separate the higher forms of the one from the 
lower forms of the other. 

And when man walks forth to complete all 
these objects, it is evident that there is a higher 
principle in him, which is not in the mineral, or 
in the plant, or in the brute; but it is just as 
clear that he has affinities with the lower crea- 
tion, arising from the lower creation tending up- 
wards towards him. Made of the dust of the 
ground, his bodily frame is subject to all the in- 
organic laws of the world, and at last returns to 
the dust out of which it was furmed. As an 
organism, he is subject to all organic laws; he 
needs breath and food from without, and has an 
allotted period of existence. As an animal, his 
bones and his muscles, his very nerves and brain, 
are after the same model as those of the brutes ; 
like them, he needs organized matter whereon to 
feed ; and like them, he is susceptible of plea- 
sure and pain. It may be maintained that the 
lower animals are, in a sense, anticipations of 
humanity, and have appetites, instincts, attach- 
ments—as for off-spring aud home—perceptious, 
and a sort of intelligence, which, though not 
identical with, are bomologous to, certain of the 
lower cudowments of man. 

All this does not prove, as some would argue, 
that man is merely an upper brute—possibly 
sprung from the monkey, or removed from it 
only as one species is from another. In his bodily 
frame he may be simply a new species—the high- 
est of animated organisms—with the fore limbs 
turned into hands, and his frame raised into an 
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upright attitude,—even in this so far anticipated 
by the ape. But in his soul, endowed with the 
power of discerning the difference between good 
and evil: capable of cherishing voluntary affec- 
tions—which alone (and not mere instinctive at- 
tachments,) are deserving the name of love,— 
and of rising to the knowledge of God, and of 
communion with him ; by reason of his soul— 
responsible and immortal—he belongs not merely 
to a new species or genus of nature, but to a new 
order in creation. In respect to this, his nobler 
part, he is made not after the likeness of the 
brute, but after the image of God. He stands 
on this earth, but with the upright face he looks 
upward to heaven. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 28, 1858. 


The publication of the salutation from the 
Yearly Meeting’ of London, in our last number, 
was noticed by a short editorial which did not 
as fully express our feelings in regard to it as 
we feel would be right. We have remembered 
that in 1828 our Yearly Meeting was induced 
to send an epistle to Friends of London Year- 
ly Meeting, clothed in language of broth- 
erly love and feeling, to which there was no re- 
sponse. Again, in 1830, there was an attempt 
to heal the wound which strife had made, by 
another address equally kind and considerate, 
with no more effect. Now, we believe if Friends 
of England had at that time acted upon the ex- 
cellent advice contained in their late ‘“ Saluta- 
tion to all bearing the name of Friends,” viz :— 
«That we watch over one another for good; 
that our love toward each other be pure and 
fervent; and that our hearts be shut against all 
that scatters or divides, or that would beget or in- 
crease a spirit of jealousy or distrust,” the way 
might have opened for an established intercourse 
which would have proved beneficial to both 
them and us. Buta different course was pur- 
sued. Rejecting the affectionate addresses already 
referred to, which were officially sent to them, 
we were judged by ex parte evidence, and lan- 
guage used in reference to us, which manifested 
an illiberal and censorious spirit. We wish not 
to revive or renew any feelings of hostility 
which then existed. It might have been under 
the impression that we, as wilful and disobe- 
dient children, had gone astray and left the true 
sueepfold,—but we cannot but notice, even in 
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the “Salutation,” professedly written and sent 
forth “in the love of Christ,” a remnant of 
that spirit of judgment, which then “ divided 
in Jacob, and which still scatters in Israel.” 
The charge being the same as that preferred 
against us at that period, we suppose our portion 
of the Society is that alluded to in the address 
as “having been beguiled, &c., to the denial of 
the Lord that bought them.” If by this is 
meant that we differ in sentiment from those 
who place their hope of salvation upon the blood 
of Jesus, shed without the gates of Jerusalem, 
we freely and fully acknowledge that we have, 
indeed, a more spiritual faith, which leads us to 
seek a remission of sins, through the blood of 
“the new testament which was shed for many,” 
and which we understand to be the life of Christ 
shed abroad in the soul of man, that “ cleanseth 
from all sin,” by which the passive recipient is 
leavened into the divine nature, and is brought 
to witness the oneness with the Father alluded 
to in the prayer of the blessed Jesus, previous 
to his crucifixion by the “ hands of sinful men.”’ 
His death, so fully illustrative of that non- 
resisting spirit inculcated by him, both by pre- 
cept and example, throughout his glorious mis- 
sion, is of value to the Christian mind, so far as 
it is strengthened by Acs susbmision “ patiently to 
endure the cross, and despise the shame,” regard- 
less of the contradiction of sinners’—but no 
farther can we recognize this cruel act of the 
unbelieving Jews as instrumental in the salva- 
tion of man. Had it been as the popular theology 
of the day teaches, would so important a matter 
have been passed over in silence by Him who 
‘came to bear witness tothe Truth?” No where 
do we find any allusion by him to the saving ef- 
ficacy of the blood of his body. Surely no 
other than a spiritual interpretation can be 
placed upon his saying, “ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you—whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink, indeed. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him!” “This is that 
bread which came down from Heaven—he that 
eateth of this bread shall live forever.” ‘Doth 
this offend you?” “tis the spirit that quicken- 
eth; the flesh profiteth nothing—the words I speak 
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cesses EES 


unto you they are spirit and they are life.” 
So far from “ denying” the redeeming influence 
of this quickening spirit, the word nigh in the 
heart and in the mouth—the word that “ was in 
the beginning with God and was God,’’—we 
earnestly desire that a/7 men may come to believe 
in it as the Saviour of the world. It is called by 
many names in the Scriptures, and by none, per- 
haps, more frequently or appropriately than 
“The Light.” “TI am the light of the world,” 
said Christ, “he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’ It was this glorious light which shone 
upon the pathway of Saul, which he described 
as above the brightness of the sun at noon-day, 
and that wrought so powerfully upon his under- 
standing that he conferred no longer with flesh 
and blood, but gave up to the heavenly vision, 
and through the power of divine grace became 
valiant in the cause of Christ. It was through 
the same medium that George Fox could declare 
that “The gospel of Christ, although it be glad 
tidings to the poor in spirit, is not a mere rela- 
tion of events that are past,—it is a living real- 
ity—a quickening influence, the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. By 
this light, which makes manifest, have we not all 
been brought to a sense of our insufficiency of 
ourselves to do any good thing, and that it is 
only as our dependence is placed upon that 
‘Teacher within us, that cannot be removed 
into a corner,’ that we can advance in the know- 
ledge of heavenly things? Whatsoever is known 
of God, is manifest in man.”’ 

Thus feeling and thus believing, we would in 
kindness suggest to our friends of a different 
faith, that they charge not those who have so 
learned Christ, with a disbeliefin his divine and 
saving power—but that in the enjoyment of 
their own creed, they may receive a lesson of 
charity from the rebuke given by Jesus to him 
who saw one casting out devils, and, forbade him 
because he followed not them. ‘“ Forbid him 
not, for there is no man that shall do a 
miracle in my name that can lightly speak 
evil of me—for he that is not against us is on 
our part. For whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink in my name, because ye be- 
long to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall 
not lose his reward.” 

» We could, indeed, rejoice if the various frac- 


tions of our religious body could be again united 
under the new commandment given to the disci- 
ples of the divine master; but this we are sat- 
isfied cannot take place while certain points of 
doctrine are considered essential to the Chris- 
tian faith. If we could rally to the ancient 
landmark “mind the Light,” and consider all 
else of minor importance, the barrier would in 
a great measure be removed. Then might we, 
as did our forefathers, meet upon common 
ground’ and happily be brought under the influ- 
ence of that spirit that could acknowledge “‘one 
Lord, one faith and one baptism.”” By the pow- 
erful cement of Heavenly Love, our early 
Friends were preserved in harmony and conde- 
scension ; although they held different views 
in regard to some things, yet uniting upon the 
one thing needful, they no doubt saw with 
the apostle, the wisdom that each be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. It was not until this 
simple doctrine was departed from, and we were’ 
told we had need of a faith in something without 
us, “to perfect the vlan of redemption,” that we 
were tossed as a ship without a rudder upon a 
tempestuous sea. But thanks be unto Him who 
was in the hindermost of the ship, and who, when 
called upon, rebuked the winds and the waves; 
and as many as had faith were gathered under 
the calming influence of the command, “ Peace, 
be still.” Here let us abide; let nothing, how- 
ever specious it may appear, call us away from 
this stronghold—Christ within, the hope of glory. 


The great submarine experiment is no longer 
a problem. The electric current has successfully 
passed through “old ocean’s briny deep,” placing 
in juxtaposition, two mighty continents, which, 
geographically considered, are thousands of miles 


asunder. Over Europe and over America the 
news instantaneously flashed from city to city, 
from village to town, and two entire nations re- 
joice over the achievement. Science, directed 
by intelligence, has accomplished one of the great- 
est triumphs of mind over matter which the world 
has ever witnessed, and to her commerce is in- 
debted for the greatest impetus it has received. 
The influence of a daily interchange of thought 
between the Old world and the New, can scarcely 
be estimated. Already the congratulations of 
the ruling powers have vibrated through the 
wires, and not the magnates of the land only, but 
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the lowliest dweller on the soil, may avail himself 
of its privileges. This new era in the world’s 
history, indicating a tendency to unite all nations 
in acommon brotherhood, awakens renewed cause 
of gratitude to the Almighty Disposer of events 
that he has enabled finite man to make the light- 
ning’s fiery flash subservient to his convenience: 
May it stimulate us to cultivate in our hearts the 
feeling of “peace on earth and good will to all 
men,” that the influence of this spirit may be felt 
by those with whom we are connected, and as our 
daily lives are thus regulated, will we be prepared 
to embrace more extended opportunities of useful- 
ness. 


The following despatch, received 2nd day after- 
noon, 16th inst., announced to the public that the 
Jabors of the electricians had been crowned with 
success, and that the first message from Queen 
Victoria to the President had been transmitted 
through the Atlantic Cable. 

The message from the Queen was preceded by 
the following : 

London, August 16th. 

To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company : 

Europe and America are united by telegraph. 

“Glory to God in the Highest. On Karth, 
Peace, Good will towards Men.” 


Signed by the Directors of the Telegraph Com- 
pany of Great Britain. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


The message from Queen Victoria to the Presi- 
dent is as follows : 


“To the Honorable, the President of the United 
States : 

‘*Her Majesty desires to congratulate the 
President upon the successful completion of that 
great international work in which the Queen has 
taken the deepest interest. 

‘The Queen is convinced that the President 
will join with her in fervently hoping that the 
Electrie Cable, which now connects Great Britain 
with the United States, will prove an additional 
link between the nations whose friendship is 
founded upon their common interest and recip- 
rocal esteem. 

“ The Queen has much pleasure in thus com- 
municating with the President, and renewing fo 
him her wishes for the prosperity of the United 
States.” 


The above intelligence spread through the city 
of Washington, and the following despatch re- 
moved all doubts of its successful working. 

Trinity Bay, Monday, Aug. 16—17 p.m. 

‘The Message to the President, purporting to 

be from the Queen, actually came over the At- 
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lantic Cable from Valentia, Ireland, and is un- 
questionably authentic. The President’s reply 
will be sent as soon as received. 

A. Mackay, Superintendent. 

The President thus acknowledged the Queen’s 
message. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
Washington, August 16. 

‘“‘ The President of the United States cordially 
reciprocates the congratulations of her Majesty 
the Queen, on the success of the great interna- 
tional enterprise, accomplished by the science, 
skill, and indomitable energy of the two coun- 
tries. It is a triumph more glorious, because 
more peaceful, than was ever won by the con- 
queror on the field of battle. May the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, under the blessing of Hea- 
ven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace and 

riendship between the kindred nations, and an 

instrument destined by Divine Providence to 
diffuse religion, civilization, liberty, and law 
throughout the world. 

‘In this view, will not all the nations of Chris- 
tendom spontaneously unite in the declaration 
that it shall be forever neutral, and that its com- 
munications shall be held sacred in passing to the 
places of their destination in the midst of hostili- 
ties ? 


«“ Washington City, Aug. 16, 1858.” 


We are about to place before our readers Ex- 
tracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,” a translation of a manuscript bearing 
date 1497. 

Its author is unknown, but we learn from the 
introduction, that he ‘belonged to a class of 
men who sprang up in Southern Germany at 
the beginning of the 14th century, who were 
distinguished for their earnest piety and their 
practical belief in the presence of the spirit of 
God with all Christians, laity as well as clergy.” 

It is interesting as a confirmation of the re- 
mark contained in the preface, that ‘ the doc- 
trine of Christ in every man as the indwelling 
word of God—the Light which lighteth every 
one who comes into the world—is no peculiar 
tenet of the Quakers,” but that in the 13th cen- 
tury there was a class who called themselves the 
“ Friends of God,” who held this as a prominent 
point of Faith; “ their distinguishing doctrines 

eing self renunciation, the complete giving up 
of self-will to the will of God, and the intimate 
union possible between God and men.” 

In order fully to appreciate it, we should bear 
in mind that this little work, abounding witht 
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spiritual exercises, was written before George 
Fox’s day, and we may fairly conclude had it 
fallen into his hands it would have been valued 
as confirmatory of his view of the universality of 
Divine Light; a doctrine which he strenuously 
advocated amid severe and various persecutions 


from those who looked upon him as a religious 
fanatic. 

In making the Extracts, it has been neces- 
sary, (in order to continue the connection) to 
embrace some passages which admit of a con- 
struction that we cannot endorse; but, by keep- 
ing close to the evident spiritual meaning of the 
writer, they do not conflict with our views. 

We give the Preface almost entire, and expect 
to take copiously from the “ Translators’ Intro- 
duction,” as the origin of the little book is thus 
thrown more clearly before our readers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Diep, Oa the 16th of 5th month last, at the residence 
of David Evans, of Waynesville, Uhio, THomas Swayng, 
aged 65 years. 

There should have been earlier notice given of the 
death of this beloved Friend; the delay, however, is 
not chargabie to the want of an affectionate regard on 
the part of survivors. 

He was born and reared in Virginia, but passed 
most of his life, after marriage, in Harrison and Clark 
Counties, Ohio. 

His health declining within the last few years, he 
found it necessary to dispose of a valuable farm and 
delightful residence at Green Plains, where he bad 
resided several years, and seek relief from the attack 
of a painfui malady by retirement from business, and 
retreat to aquiet residence in Spring Valley, within 
the limits of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

The cause of Truth to him was sacred ; and in the 
ardency of an impulsive spirit, which seemed ever to 
be stirring within him, he too often became vehemently 
earnest in the advocacy of its principles as he appre- 
hended them to be. But whom the Lord loveth, he 
chgsteneth, and the reproofs of instruction from His 
merciful hand became to this dear Friend the way of 
life. 

He and his worthy companion Eliza, had with ten- 
derest care reared a family of five children, three of 
whom were daughters; and seldom if ever did parent 
dote with greater fondness on his children, than did 
this Friend on his excellent and amiable daughters. 
But alas! in the prime of youthful womanhood, 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, and 
at brief intervals between, all three were taken away. 
The father became a deep mourner; and how all 
earthly expedients and creaturely activity failed of 
their healing efficacy in a wounding like this! But 
he was not left without hope; having recourse in this 
extremity to the “still waters of Shiloah which go 
softly,” their bealing virtues became to him a life-sus- 
taining power, whereby, through the brief space there- 
after alloted him, he seemed clothed upon with the 
gentle meekness of the lamb. 

His-malady, which proved to be disease of the h 
increased upon him; but through all, his concerto 
attend meetings abated not, and he continued his at- 
tendance of them to the last, even the very last ; for 
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on the morning of the day he died, being the first-day 
of the week, notwithstanding he was more uawell 
than usual, and several miles to ride, he felt inclined 
to go; the writer of this article riding with him. On 
a previons occasion of our thus riding together, be 
remarked that we had good meetings, and expressed 
astonishment that any Friend should give way to 
sleep in meeting, which he said he feared was the case 
with some. At this time he spoke of the realities of a 
future state, expressing a belief which he appeared to 
fondly cherish, that we should be favored with the 
capacity of mutual recognition there. 

Meantime he failed rapidly, the hand of death was 
upon him even then, for he sat but a few moments in 
meeting, before he was removed to the house of our 
Friend David Evans. where he soon expired. 

G. Barrett. 

Spring Valley, Ohio, 8th mo. 12th, 1858. 

Diep, On the 27th of 6th month last, Taomas 
| Steen, aged 91 years and 4 months, one of the oldest 
| members of Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, On the 2nd of 7th month last, Isaac Bar- 
TRAM, in the 79th year of his age; he was many years 
an elder of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

For several of the last years of his life he was mueh 
confined to the house by a pulmonary disease, which 
he bore with Christian patience and resignation, 

, On the 17th inst., Saran G. Ricu, aged fifty- 
seven years, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing. The cheerfulness and patience was very remarka- 
ble with which this dear friend endured extreme 
suffering through a period of more thar? thirteen vears, 
in which she was confined to the bed nearly in one posi- 
tion. Her friends were ever welcomed with a smile, 
and the unabated interest she retained in everything 
pertaining to good that was transpiring in the world, 
manifested a triumph of mind over pain and disease 
which is seldom witnessed. The purity of her spirit 
was so sensibly to be felt that it was truly a privilege 
to sit by ber bedside. And her character was 80 
eminently clothed by the Christian virtues, that it may 
be justly said, in a language more powerful thaa 
words, she was a preacher of righteousness, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


The Intelligencer contained, a short time since, 
some very pertinent remarks in reference to this 
Institute, stating the fact of their being but few 
vacancies, and advising parents to enter their 
children early, in order to avoid disappointment. 
It may be well also to remind them of the im- 
portance, not only of entering the names of 
their children as applicants, at an early date, 
but also of entering them personally in the school- 
room, if possible, the very day it opens; (the 
approaching Fall term commencing on the first 
day of next month.) 

Few are aware of the serious disadvantages 
resulting to a school, from the admission of pu- 
pils one or more weeks after the regular term 
has commenced—the pupils so entering, also 
reaping to a still greater extent the evils thereof. 
The various classes having been organized, and 
commenced their routine of studies, one of two 
things must happen ; either said class must be 
retarded to accommodate these, or the new com- 
ers fail in subsequent exercises, for want of the 
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omitted lessons, (unless, perchance, they have 
been studious enough to have made up the lost 
time—a self-imposed task seldom fulfilled) to 
say nothing of the confusion necessarily intro- 
duced into the school. 

The writer believes it to be a subject worthy 
the serious consideration of parents who desire 
the comfortable and successful advancement of 
their children, and one of more importance 
than is generally admitted. Both departments 
are every way worthy the patronage of Friends, 
at no period of their existence more so; and | 
asan auxiliary for keeping them in this flour- | 
ishing condition, it behoves parents to work | 
hand in hand with the Teachers, whenever an 
opportunity offers. Some of us can call to mind | 
when our summer vacation consisted of only | 
three weeks, and, as it now extends to some eight | 
or nine, the instances must certainly be very 
rare, outside a question of health, where there | 
can exist any good reason for prolonging it, at 
the expense of the disadvantages herein alluded 
to. 

The same remarks will apply throughout to | 
the schools under the care of Green street Pre- | 
parative meeting, in which we feel an equal in- 
terest, believing well regulated schools to be of | 
vital importance to the welfare of our Society. | 

Phila. 8th. mo., 14, 1858. J. M. E. 


Note.—The above was prepared and forwarded | 
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The deepening shadows slowly crept 
O’er mountain and o’er plain, 

Until in cool and copious floods 
Came down the blessed rain. 


All nature smiled, and when at last 
The cloudy wings were furled, 

The evening star shone regally 
Above a thankful world. 


O love of heaven! O fear of man! 
O faith, so cold and dim! 

When shall we own the ways of God, 
And learn to trust in Him? 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
BY F. HEMANS. 


The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave bath bright foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom, 
The saddest heart is not all sadness, 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 


Despair is never quite despair, 
Nor life nor death the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of care, 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 


[Selected.] 
UNSEEN PURPOSES. 


“ For our light afflictions are but for a moment, and 
work for us a far more exceeding and external weight of 


in time for the last week’s number, but other | glory.” 
arrangements of matter at the printing office ex- 
cluded it. 
time to claim the attention of some who other- | 
wise might not have considered the subject. 


| 


It is hoped, however, it is still in | 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


A white haze glimmered on the hills, 
The vales were parched and dry, 

And glaringly the beaming sun 
Coursed in the summer sky. 


The cattle in the distant woods 
Sought shelter from its beams: 

Or, motionless and patient, stood 
Knee-deep amid the streams. 


The house-dog lay, with panting breath, 
Close where the elm trees grew ; 

The blue-bird and the oriole 
To shady coverts flew. 


Day after day the thirsty earth 
Looked up to heaven for rain ; 
The gardens held their flower cups, 

The fields their lips of grain. 


With doubting hearts, men murmuring said— 
“Our toils have been in vain; 

We sowed in Spring, but shall not reap 
When Autumn comes again. 


But while they spoke, within the west, 
At sunset’s glowing hour, 

God’s voice proclaimed, in thunder tones, 
The coming of the shower! 


The world is full of suffering—along the mouruful air? 

The notes of sad complaining are ringing every where: 

Love shieldeth not our idols from death’s unsparing 
darts ; 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed 
and broken hearts ; 

Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a paradise—we would not dream 
of heaven! 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 

To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those 
we love, 

And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above. 

To raise the heart to heaven with a meek and holy 
trust 

And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the 
dust. 

We may not see the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 

Yet, with a faith undoubting, let us still look up to 
heaven ! 

This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above 

Looks ever down upon us with a sympathizing love. 

x a x * * “i * = 


Oh, let us then be patient! be meek, and murmur not, 

Though clouds, and gloom, and shadow, surround our 
earthly lot. 

* “ * % * x * 

We know that life hath mysteries; for God hath not 
designed 

rea his great omniscience on the lowly finite mind ; 

And when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 
unsealed, 
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The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be revealed. 


Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 
trust 


On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just ! 


Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden motive 
tell, 


Yet rest in the assurance that “ He doeth all things 
well.” 


In “ A Remarkable Conversion” we find an il- 
lustration of the influence of “a believing wife’ 
over ‘‘an unbelieving husband;” and although 
the circumstance is given in language differing 
from ours, yet casting aside the technicalities of 
such, can we not discover the same operative 
spirit in all who are brought under the convict- 
ing power of truth? The husk or wrappings are 
of but little consequence; it is the kernel that is 
truly valuable, or, in accordance with a Scripture 
text, “The life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment.” 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


When a young man, I was distinguished in 
the community where I lived for wickedness 
and profanity. I married, however, strange as 
it may seem, a young woman of most exemplary 
piety, and we at once moved into our humble 
house, full of anticipations of happiness so com- 


mon with the young. 

As the first day of our residence in our new 
abode drew to a close, the supper-table being re- 
moved, my wife without saying a word, placed 
a little stand by my side, laid a little Bible up- 
on it, and sat down on the opposite side of the 
hearth, in evident expectation that I would 


conduct family worship! What could do? I 
was in a manner spellbound. I could not dis- 
appoint her. She knew nothing of my profanity 
and wickedness. And yet how could such a 
wretch as I kneel befure Almighty God and 
utter words of devotion? Yet I did! I read 
and I prayed. But QO, as I took the name of 
Jehovah upon my lips, asked for blessings in the 
name of Christ, and made confession of sin, a 
sense of my guilt and hypocrisy stung my soul! 
I rose from my knees one of the most miserable 
of men! I succeeded, however, in partially re- 
covering my self-possession by aid of a secret 
determination, on no consideration, to yield to a 
repetition.of the act, and thus tried to dismiss 
the matter from my mind. 

Another day rolled by—another sunset came. 
Again the tea-table was spread and removed, 
and, before I was aware, there at my side was 


the same stand, and upon it the same dreaded | 


Bible, and my wife seated before me in silent | 
expectation of the evening devotion. Acquire 
to a well-known law of practical morality, ng 
yielded once, I found myself less capable of re-' 
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fusing now, and once more I read the word of 
God—once more I kneeled, and with profane 
tongue invoked the Divine blessing. A new 
horror fell upon me !—a dread, lest like Uzzah, 
I should perish for the crime of laying godless 
hands upon the sacred ark. The sins of a life 
time, and those of no common dye, stared me in 
the face, and as they “ revived, I died.”” My soul 
and Satan took the part of the wife of Job, and 
bade me “curse God anddie.” And I was half- 
minded to heed the injunction. 

Morning came, but brought with it only a 
deeper and more oppressive sense of guilt. I 

opened not my lips, but could think of nothing 
but the gall of bitterness I had drunk—the bonds 
of inquity which held me. I had heard of God 
with the hearing of the ear, but now mine eyes 
saw him, and | abhorred myself in dust and 
ashes. 

At length another, the third evening, drew 
nigh, and I well knew that again the inevitable 
table, with its sacred furniture, would be placed 
beside me, and the fascination@f my wife’s pre- 
sence and look of assured expectation would as- 
sail me, so that I could not look up. I could 
say nothing, but could endure my anguish no 
longer. As I sought no aid from Heaven, Satan 
voluntarily offered his, and I took it. My mind 
was made up—lI resolved on suicide. A rope 
hung from a tree in the orchard with which I 
proposed to terminate, as in mad delusion I 
fancied, the increasing and now intolerable hor- 
rors of my soul. 

We took our third, and, to my mind, last sup- 
per together. I lingered in the room until I 
saw the dreaded moment was at hand, when, 
without a word—I could not have mastered my 
emotions to speak—lI withdrew. I hastened 10 
the orchard. Every step increased my anguish. 
I ran—my reason seemed toreel. I missed the 
rope, and found myself in the woods beyond. 
Oo [ ran, until overpowered by emotions, my 
limbs gave way, and I fell prostrate upon the 
ground. How long I lay there, I know not, but 
an eternity was crowded into that period! A 
horror of great darkness passed over me in view 
of my vileness and guilt before God, in view of 
the terrible judgment, and the awful, endless 
hell that awaited me. But man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity. The darkest hour is just 
before day. In the thickest of the darkness, 
and when despair seemed ready to settle down 
in endless night upon my soul, the light broke! 
There was Jesus in all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. I saw and believed, and loved and 
lived. I sprang to my feet the happiest of men, 
and fronf that time to this I have suffered scarce- 
ly a doubt of my acceptance with God through 
Jesus. Long have [ been a ruling elder in the 
church. Many precious revivals have I wituess- 
ed and enjoyed, and now, if God will once more 
open the wiadows of heaven upon us, I think [ 
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omitted lessons, (unless, perchance, they have 
been studious enough to have made up the lost 
time—a self-imposed task seldom fulfilled) to 
say nothing of the confusion necessarily intro- 
duced into the school. 

The writer believes it to be a subject worthy 
the serious consideration of parents who desire 
the comfortable and successful advancement of 
their children, and one of more importance 
than is generally admitted. Both departments 
are every way worthy the patronage of Friends, 
at no period of their existence more so; and | 
asan auxiliary for keeping them in this flour- 
ishing condition, it behoves parents to work 
hand in hand with the Teachers, whenever an 
opportunity offers. Some of us can call to mind | 
when our summer vacation consisted of only | 
three weeks, and, as it now extends to some eight | 
or nine, the instances must certainly be very 
rare, outside a question of health, where there | 
can exist any good reason for prolonging it, at 
the expense of the disadvantages herein alluded | 
to. 

The same remarks will apply throughout to | 
the schools under the care of Green street Pre- | 
parative meeting, in which we feel an equal in- | 
terest, believing well regulated schools to be of | 
vital importance to the welfare of our Society. | 


Phila. 8th. mo., 14, 1858. J. M. E. 


Note.—The above was prepared and forwarded | 
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The deepening shadows slowly crept 
O’er mountain and o’er plain, 

Until in cool and copious floods 
Came down the blessed rain. 


All nature smiled, and when at last 
The cloudy wings were furled, 

The evening star shone regally 
Above a thankful world. 


O love of heaven! O fear of man! 
O faith, so cold and dim! 

When shall we own the ways of God, 
And learn to trust in Him ? 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
BY F. HEMANS. 


The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom, 
The saddest heart is not all sadness, 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 


Despair is never quite despair, 
Nor life nor death the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of care, 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 


[Selected.] 
UNSEEN PURPOSES. 


“ For our light afflictions are but for a moment, and 
work for us a far more exceeding and external weight of 


in time for the last week’s number, but other | glory.” 


arrangements of matter at the printing office ex- 
cluded it. 


; re cae ee world is full of suffering—along the mouruful air? 
It is hoped, however, it is still in The notes of sad complaining are ringing everywhere: 


time to claim the attention of some who other- | Love shieldeth not our idols from death’s unsparing 


wise might not have considered the subject. | 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


A white haze glimmered on the hills, 
The vales were parched and dry, 

And glaringly the beaming sun 
Coursed in the summer sky. 


The cattle in the distant woods 
Sought shelter from its beams ; 

Or, motionless and patient, stood 
Knee-deep amid the streams. 


The house-dog lay, with panting breath, 
Close where the elm trees grew ; 

The blue-bird and the oriole 
To shady coverts flew. 


Day after day the thirsty earth 
Looked up to heaven for rain ; 
The gardens held their flower cups, 

The fields their lips of grain. 


With doubting hearts, men murmuring said— 
‘“‘ Our toils have been in vain; 

We sowed in Spring, but shall not reap 
When Autumn comes again. 


But while they spoke, within the west, 
At sunset’s glowing hour, 

God’s voice proclaimed, in thunder tones, 
The coming of the shower! 


darts ; 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed 
and broken hearts ; 

Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a paradise—we would not dream 
of heaven! 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 

To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those 
we love, 
And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above. 
To raise the heart to heaven with a meek and holy 
trust 
And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the 
dust. 
We may not sce the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 
Yet, with a faith undoubting, let us still look up to 
heaven ! 
This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above 
Looks ever down upon us with a sympathizing love. 
x % * * ea * * 
Oh, let us then be patient! be meek, and murmur not, 
Though clouds, and gloom, and shadow, surround our 
earthly lot. 
* * * * * x * 
We know that life hath mysteries; for God hath not 


designed 
Thea his great omniscience on the lowly finite mind ; 
And when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 
unsealed, 
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The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be revealed. 
Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 
trust 


On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just ! 


Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden motive 
tell, 


Yet rest in the assurance that “ He doeth all things 
well.” 


In “ A Remarkable Conversion” we find an il- 
lustration of the influence of “a believing wife” 
over “‘an unbelieving husband;” and although 
the circumstance is given in language differing 
from ours, yet casting aside the technicalities of 
such, can we not discover the same operative 
spirit in all who are brought under the convict- 
ing power of truth? The husk or wrappings are 
of but little consequence; it is the kernel that is 
truly valuable, or, in accordance with a Scripture 
text, “The life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment.” 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


When a young man, I was distinguished in 
the community where I lived for wickedness 
and profanity. I married, however, strange as 
it may seem, a young woman of most exemplary 
piety, and we at once moved into our humble 
house, full of anticipations of happiness so com- 
mon with the young. 

As the first day of our residence in our pew 
abode drew to a close, the supper-table being re- 
moved, my, wife without saying a word, placed 
a little stand by my side, laid a little Bible up- 
on it, and sat down on the opposite side of the 
hearth, in evident expectation that I would 
conduct family worship! What could do? I 
was in a manner spellbound. I could not dis- 
appoint her. She knew nothing of my profanity 
and wickedness. And yet how could such a 
wretch as I kneel befure Almighty God and 
utter words of devotion? YetI did! I read 
and I prayed. But QO, as I took the name of 
Jehovah upon my lips, asked for blessings in the 
name of Christ, and made confession of sin, a 
sense of my guilt and hypocrisy stung my soul! 
I rose from my knees one of the most miserable 
of men! I succeeded, however, in partially re- 
covering my self-possession by aid of a secret 
determination, on no consideration, to yield to a 
repetition.of the act, and thus tried to dismiss 
the matter from my mind. 

Another day rolled by—another sunset came. 
Again the tea-table was spread and removed, 
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fusing now, and once more I read the word of 
God—once more I kneeled, and with profane 
tongue invoked the Divine blessing. A new 
horror fell upon me !—a dread, lest like Uzzah, 
I should perish for the crime of laying godless 
hands upon the sacred ark. The sins of a life 
time, and those of no common dye, stared me in 
the face, and as they “ revived, I died.” My soul 
and Satan took the part of the wife of Job, and 
bade me “curse God anddie.”” And I was half- 
minded to heed the injunction. 

Morning came, but brought with it only a 
deeper and more oppressive sense of guilt. I 
opened not my lips, but could think of nothing 
but the gall of bitterness I had drunk—the bonds 
of inquity which held me. I had heard of God 
with the hearing of the ear, but now mine eyes 
saw him, and | abhorred myself in dust and 
ashes. 

At length another, the third evening, drew 
nigh, and [ well knew that again the inevitable 
table, with its sacred furniture, would be placed 
beside me, and the fascinationf my wife’s pre- 
sence and look of assured expectation would as- 
sail me, so that I could not look up. I could 
say nothing, but could endure my anguish no 
longer. As I sought no aid from Heaven, Satan 
voluntarily offered his, and I took it. My mind 
was made up—lI resolved on suicide. A rope 
hung from a tree in the orchard with which I 
proposed to terminate, as in mad delusion I 
fancied, the increasing and now intolerable hor- 
rors of my soul. 

We took our third, and, to my mind, last sup- 
per together. I lingered in the room until I 
saw the dreaded moment was at hand, when, 
without a word—I could not have mastered my 
emotions to speak—I withdrew. I hastened 10 
the orchard. Every step increased my anguish. 
I ran—my reason seemed toreel. 1 missed the 
rope, and found myself in the woods beyond. 
Oo I ran, until overpowered by emotions, my 
limbs gave way, and I fell prostrate upon the 
ground. How long I lay there, I know not, but 
an eternity was crowded into that period! A 
horror of great darkness passed over me in view 
of my vileness and guilt before God, in view of 
the terrible judgment, and the awful, endless 
hell that awaited me. But man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity. The darkest hour is just 
before day. In the thickest of the darkness, 
and when despair seemed ready to settle down 
in endless night upon my soul, the light broke! 
There was Jesus in all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. I saw and believed, and loved and 
lived. I sprang to my feet the happiest of men, 


and, before I was aware, there at my side was | and fronf that time to this I have suffered scarce- 
the same stand, and upon it the same dreaded | ly a doubt of my acceptance with God through 


Bible, and my wife seated before me in silent | Jesus. 


expectation of the evening devotion. 


Long have [ been a ruling elder in the 
Many precious revivals have I wituess- 


Accating | church. 
to a well-known law of practical morality, ng ed and enjoyed, and now, if God will once more 
yielded once, I found myself less capable of re-' open the wiadows of heaven upon us, I think [ 
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can say with old Simeon, “Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servent depart in peace!” 

As the old man spake, the tears rolled in 
liberal flow down his cheeks, and fell in heavenly 
rain upon the floor, and his aged form shook 
with emotion, leaving an impression on my mind 
not soon to be effaced.— Presbyterian. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEM. 


On the sea-walls between Venice and the Ad- 
riatic, erected by the City of the Sea when she 
was yet a proud republic, Napoleon I. put the 
inscription “ Ausu Romano ere Veneto” —truly 
indicating that Venitian money with Roman 
enterprise had raised these remarkable bul warks, 
rescuing the harbor, as it were, from being ab- 
sorbed in the Lagune. Without much strain- 
ing of words or meaning, we might take some 
such similar inscription as a motto for the At- 
lantic Telegraph, which certainly is the off- 
spring of English money and American science. 

A considerabl@ portion of the capital was Eng- 
lish. But the suggestion, of carrying Morsr’s 
telegraph across the Atlantic, was wholly Ame- 
rican, and Cyrus West Field is eminently 
entitled to immortal credit for the part which he 
has taken in it, with equal energy and perse- 
verance. Four years have elapsed since he first 
devoted himself to this great project—four years 
of bodily as well as mental labor. He had the 


fatigues and peril of much travel to encounter; 


he had to persuade legislatures as well as indi- 
viduals ; he had to interest capitalists in his 
scheme ; he had to engage the services of emi- 
nent men of science; he had to make contracts 
with General and State Governments; he hed 
to superintend everything and supervise every 
body employed on or connected with the enter- 
prise ; worse than all, he had to sustain repeated 
failures. At last came that crowning consum- 
mation of success, which places his name for- 
ever on the roll of fame. From the New York 
Times of yesterday, we take the following bio- 
graphical memoranda, knowing how great and 
how natural must be the curiosity to learn par- 
ticulars respecting such a man: 

“Cyrus West Field, who will be remembered 
in all time for his connection with the Oceanic 
Telegraph, was born at Stockbridge in the year 
1822. Upon arriving at a proper age he came 
to the city of New York, and commenced busi- 
ness under the training of A. T. Stewart, the 
eminent merchant. He subsequently became 
the head of one of the largest houses in the city 
engaged inthe manufacture and sale of paper. 
Four years ago, ina social party, comfposed of 
some feur or five of our eminent business men, 
the subject of connecting Europe with America 
was broached. Mr. Field at once became im- 
pressed with the idea of its feasibility, and turned 
the whole energies of his mind to bear upon 
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the subject. He very soon, with others, formed 
an association in this city, composed of Peter 
Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshal O. Roberts, 
Chandler White, S. F. B. Morse, and David 
Dudley Field, for the purpose of effecting a com- 
munication between the Kastern and Western 
world. As a first step, Cyrus W. Field, 
with his brother, David Dudley and Chandler 
White, went to Newfoundland, and after over- 
coming many legislative difficulties, procured a 
charter, under which they constructed. a line of 
telegraph from St. Johns, Newfoundland, across 
that island of more than 300 miles, through a 
sterile wilderness, composed of rock, forest, and 
morass. Then followed the submarine telegraph 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the first one at- 
tempted tu be laid, as our readers will remember, 
being lost. Hence it is that Mr. Field trained 
himself for future triumphs, for, undismayed, 
he immediately ordered a new cable; then, 
against all seeming possibility of success, secured 
the one at the bottom of the Gulf, and thus 
finally relieved the company against any material 
loss. A telegraphic communication with Cape 
Breton was thus accomplished, connecting with 
the then existing lines in Nova Scotia. The 
company then procured grants and charters for 
lines from Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Maine, and Canada. All these 
things accomplished, Mr. Field started for Eng- 
land, and there, by unremitting efforts, suc- 
céeded in establishing the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company for the purpose of connecting the Ku- 
ropean and American continents. What Mr. 
Field has had to do to bring about this wonder- 
ful consummation is familiarto the world.  Fail- 
ure after failure never damped his ardor or les- 
sened his enthusiasm, and on the memorable oc- 
cosion when the cable, apparently without cause, 
untwisted as it was paying out from the Aga- 
mewmnon, when all were despondent, it was stated 
that Mr. Field alone was sanguine and sure of 
success. Such energy, such determination to 
triumph, has creative power, and is only to be 
found in characters illustrated by Columbus, 
Franklin, and other discoverers, who have led 
the way in the advancement of civilization, and 
been the eyes, as it were, of the world in which 
they lived and had material association.” 

‘Y'en days after the Telegraph Ficet had sailed, 
on the last and fortunate attempt to lay the Ca- 
ble, the £1,000 shares of the Company were 
offered, on the London Stock Exchange, at £290 
to £300 each—but there were no buyers. No 
one dreamed that this last effort would succeed. 
It will be singular should shareholders, who 
were compelled to hold on to their stock because 
nobody would purchase, eventually realize largely 
by the enterprise. 

Ww anticipate, as a matter of prudence and 
necessity, that early steps will be taken for lay- 
ing down a second cable. It will never answer 
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to have the newly established relations between 
the two continents depending wholly upon a 
single line, so attenuated as that which has now 
been placed. Nobody can say what unexpected 
accident may occur to undo, in an instant of 
time, what it has taken so many years and so 
much capital to complete. 
“ The greatest reliance is to be placed upon 
Lieutenant Maury’s statement, the result of nu- 
merous soundings, that the greater part of the 
plateau at the bottom of the Atlantic, between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, is smooth, and that 
it is too deeply placed to be disturbed by the in- 
fluences of currents of winds. But the whole 
route is not thus favorable. The two or three 
hundred miles nearest to Ireland are of variable 
depth, and certainly not even smooth or undis- 
turbed at the bottom. We can readily fancy 
the cable placed upon the jagged summitsof the 
sharp rocks which abound in that part of the 
Atlantic, and the thought naturally arises, isa 
single telegraphic line, which may so easily be 
chafed, strained, or cut upon these rocks, to be 
the sole connecting link between the Old World 
and the New? It is evident that a second ca- 
ble must be laid, and the soonersthe better. If 
not, we may awake some fine morning and find 
that, from some cause or othergiithe Atlantic 
Telegraph is hors de combat, a at we are 
thrown back, for an indefinite pe upon the 
old communication of “ ten days England 
by mail steamer.” It is satisfactory to add that 
hitherto the sub-marine telegraphs have invaria- 
bly worked more reliably than those upon the land. 
It is astonishing to find how much has been 
done by the Mzgnetic Telegraph within the last 
one and twenty years. In 1837, Professor 
Morse filed a caveat for what he called The 
American Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, took out 
a French patent in 1838, and an American in 
1840. The first Telegraphic line, actually in 
practical operation, was that between Baltimore 
and Washington, completed in 1844, and ex- 
tending forty miles. From that small com- 
mencement arose a system of intercommunica- 
tion so great that, in the United States alone, 
there are now 33,000 miles of Telegraph com- 
munication, all of which will be connected with 
the Atlantic Telegraph. In the whole of Europe 
there are only 38,000 miles of telegraph—viz : 
Great Britian, 10,000; Germany and Austria, 
10,000 ; France, 8,000 ; Prussia, 5,700 ; Italy, 
2,500; Switzerland, 1,500; Spain and Portu- 
gal, 600; Holland, 600; and Belgium, 500. 
The Atlantic Telegraph is nearly two thou- 
sand miles in length, an unbroken line. All 
over the rest of the world, submarine telegraph- 
ing is not one thousand miles. The earliest was 
that between Dover and Calais, established in 
1850, and only twenty-four miles long. The 
longest, across the Black Sea, is under four hun- 
dred miles. 
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The triumph of American science and skill is 
perceptible in the Telegraph system. Morse 
would seem the successor of Franklin, who 
snatched the lightning from heaven, just as Ful- 
ton, completing what Watt had done with steam, 
applied that great power to the purpose of navi- 
gation. That Stephenson should subsequently 
have applied the same motive power to land 
travelling was but an induction from Fulton’s 
application. The wonder is that it did not fol- 
low earlier. But the telegraphic system, put to 
actual work, is undeniably American, and we 
may be doubly proud of it, as such.—The 
Press. 


PROMISES TO CHILDREN. 


It is not singular that children acquire early 
habits of deception, for they often imitate the ex- 
ample of servants, and even of parents, by whom 
they are trained. Never break a promise or leave 
a threatening unfulfilled, should bea motto to 
every parent. An exchange fells a good story 
in point, of Dr. Dwight: 

A gentleman of nervous temperament once call- 
ed on Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College. 
One of the Doctor’s boys was rather boisterous, 
and pestered the nervous gentleman somewhat, 
whereupon he said to him, “ My boy, if you will 
keep still while I am talking to your father, I will 
give you a dollar.” Instantly the boy hushed 
down gentle asa sleepinglamb. At the close of 
the gentleman’s remarks he attempted to leave 
without giving the boy the dollar ; but Doctor 
Dwight was too fast for him. He put a dollar 
into the man’s hands, saying, ‘“‘You promised my 
boy a dollar for good behaviour. Give him that, 
as you promised. If, sir, we lie, our children 
will be liars also.” —Christian Observer. 


ADAPTABILITY OF ANIMAL MATTER, 


Life resists the action of animal power. Fric- 
tion, which will thin and wear a dead body, 
actually is the cause of thickening a living one. 
The skin on a laborer’s hand is thickened and 
hardened to save it from the effects of a contact 


with rough and hard substances. The foot of 
the African, who without any defense, walks 
over the burning sand, exhibits always a thicken- 
ed covering ; and a layer of fat, a bad conductor 
of heat, is found deposited between it and the 
sentient extremities of the nerve. Pressure, 
which thins inorganic matter thickens living 
matter. A tight shoe produces a corn, which 
is nothing more than thickened cuticle. The 
same muscle which with ease raised a hundred 
pounds when alive, is torn through by ten when 
dead. Life prevents chemical agency. The 
body when left to itself, soon begins to putrefy ; 
the several parts of which it is composed, no 
longer under the influence of a high controlling 
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power, yield to their chemical affinities; new 
combinatious are formed ; ammoniacal, sulphure- 
tic, carburetted, and other gases are driven off, 
This never hap- 


and nothing remains but dust. 
pens during life. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Friovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet. Sales 
of old stock at $4 62 and $4 75; fresh ground extra at 
$5 25 and $5 75. The trade is buying moderately, at 
from $5 25 upto $5 44 a $5 75 for common to extra 
brands. Fancy lots range at from $6 25 to 7 00, with 
light sales. Rye Fiour is selling at $4 60 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. 
at $4 00. 

Gratn.—There is a good demand for Wheat. Sales 
of prime to fair Red, at $1 20 to $1 25 per bus., and 
$1 27 to $1 40 for White. Sales of Rye at 85c. for 
old. A lot of mixed sold at 80 cents. Corn is firm 
at 90 cents afloat, and 86 cents in store. Oats—Sales 
at 4lc. for old Pennsylvania, and prime new Delaware 
at 40 cents. 

CLoveRSEED is wanted at $5 25 a 5 50 per bushel, of 
64 lbs. Last sale of new Timothy at $2 00 a $2 25 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 68. 


ee 
RIENDS’ INSTITUTE under the care of the Month- 
ly Meeting of New York, situated in the rear of 
Hester Street Meeti: g-House, will be reopened on the 
Ist second day in 9th month. The school for boys, 
under the care of Fraucis H. Ray; and that for girls, 
in charge of Millicent B. Morey, and the primary de- 
partment, by Mary Birdsall. 

References, Robert R. Willets, No. 303 Pear] street ; 
Joseph S. Cohu, No, 22 Liberty street; Valentine Ev- 
eritt, No. 32, Ferry street; Charles Miller, No. 92 
Fourth avenue; Jacob Capron, No. 1024 Broadway ; 
atid Joseph T. McDowell, No 141 Ninth avenue, of 
whom circulars can be obtuined. 

8tb mo. 21 
pene ee eh See ne 

WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, address either of the 
undersigned. DanieL Fouts, Principal. 
Hoes Foutxs, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa, 
8th mo. 21 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E iza, Gayner 
and Anniz Heacock will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R.R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, balf paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery 
Go , Pa. 
8th mo. 14—3m 


“TP\HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $116, payable quarterly in advance. For 
farther particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Parceliville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. . 
Tth mo.24—3-mo. 
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The subscriber would very respectfully inform 
Friends that he will open a School in one of the rooms 
of the Meeting House, Race west of 15th street, on the 
6th of the 9th mo, next, for the preparation of lads to 
Friends’ Central School. 

Application may be made at 1425 Vine street, after 
the 23d of the 8th month. 

A. B. Ivins. 

7th mo. 31—6 w. 


W ANTED,—An experienced Teacher to act as 
Principal in the Male Department of Friends 
Institute, in New York city; the Fall term will com- 
mence first Second-day in Ninth month next. Apply 
to either of the undersigned, 
ROBERT R. WILLITS, 303 Pearl st. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 14 Merchants’ Exchange. 
HENRY S. COHU, 22 Liberty st. 

Tmo, 24. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The seventh session of Byberry Boarding School. 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month. 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermission. 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf pay- 
able in advance. For circulars containing further 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
- Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 

7th mo. 24, 

TT’ ARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
session of this Institution will com- 
mence on t t day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
twenty wee It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of*Coatesville. 
on the Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
i lace pupils are comveyed to the school free of charge. 
Tbe usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. For further particulars, 
address the Principal, Ercildoun P. 0., Chester Co., 
Penna. Smep.ey Daruinetox, Principal. 

7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 

‘RIENDs’ SCHOOLS, under the eare of Green St. 

Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the Ist 
Second day in 9th mo. next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 
premises, corner of 4th and Green Sts., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary Schoo! for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usual’y 
taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 

| —one session per day. 

Price of tuition, per term of five months $10, $12. 
$15. Drawing, extra. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary Schocl.—Price per term 
$7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. Two sessions 
per day. 

References.—David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street : 
Jane Johnson, 533 N. 4th street; Thomas Mather, 1116 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue; Hi. 
M. Levick,'632 Dillwyn street. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penns. Bonk 





